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GARDEN ADVENTURERS 



By Anna M. Burke 



yt RE some of our cultivated plants wanderers 
AA by nature, to whom the confines of a garden are 
irksome, the lure of the broad highway irre- 
sistible? and are others only waiting for the wider 
opening of the gate that they too, may slip out 
and down the road? So it would seem from the 
number of garden flowers we find taking possession 
of the fields and roadsides and disputing with the 
inhabitants thereof for sustenance. Indeed, so ac- 
customed are we to seeing certain plants growing 
by the side of the road that we quite forget that 
a generation ago they were treasured in gardens. 
Perhaps the wanderer most frequently met is the 
plant which our grandmothers knew as "Bouncing 
Bet" or "Old Maid's Pinks." Colonies of these 
flowers are to be 
found on any country 
road, often the only 
evidence, save the 
fast filling cellar hole, 
that at some time a 
house stood near, with 
a flower-loving mis- 
tress. 1 d Maid's 
Pinks! What visions 
they bring of gentle 
women, busy among 
their flowers and 
herbs, quite resigned 
to bear, at a pitifully 
early age, the stigma 
of "old maid." 

Along the sandy 
roadways of Cape Cod 
the dainty Pheasant- 
eye pinks have crept 
through fences and 
may be found carpet- 
ing the roadsides. 
Carefully brought 
from England by the 
colonists and tenderly 
cherished in memory 
of the gardens of the 
mother country, they 
have found the sandy 
soil and moist at- 
mosphere most con- 




genial and have spread abundantly. In June they 
are a mass of pink and white bloom, each with a 
throat or "eye" of darker shade. Their spicy fra- 
grance rivals that of the carnation, and it is hard 
to resist the temptation to take some back into 
captivity. 

One rather expects that the flaunting Tiger Lily 
would find the limits of a garden too narrow, and 
is not surprized to see it displaying its charms by 
the roadside. Or has it felt the cold shoulder of 
disdain turned toward it, and found itself gradually 
pushed from its olden place of honor in the front 
yard to the outer bounds of the garden? It is a 
striking plant, with a vigorous beauty of its own, 
but it is a problem in a garden, because its pinkish- 
orange blossoms wage 
war with every flower 
that chances near it. 
Happily, our grand- 
mothers were not 
worried by color 
schemes and har- 
monies. To them a 
flower was a flower, 
and tiger lilies, Lon- 
don pride and purple 
phlox bloomed side by 
side in riotous confu- 
sion. The garden may 
have screamed, but 
grandmother only 
noted her fine, healthy 
plants and their 
abundant bloom. So 
perhaps the tiger 
lily chooses wisely 
when she slips beyond 
the gate and poses by 
the roadside, where 
leafy branches or a 
gray stone wall offer 
a fitting background 
and no rival disputes 
her charms. The 
orange day-lily, once 
eagerly imported 
from the East, has 
been gradually driven 
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beyond the pale, and may frequently be found 
growing by the side of the road or in a field, far 
from its original abode. 

In some localities the little bulbous plant com- 
monly known as the "Star of Bethlehem" has spread 
through orchards and fields, carpeting them in 
springtime with sheets of snowy bloom. This is 
particularly true in sections of New York and 
Pennsylvania where the early Dutch settlers 
brought the bulbs across the ocean in their chests. 

How much of beauty we owe to these early settlers, 
who, in the hurry and confusion of their embarking 
for a strange land, did not forget to bring with 
them a little packet of seeds and bulbs, and perhaps 
a slip or plant of some loved flower. In the wilder- 
ness which was to be their new home they made 
their garden plots, and flowers grew and flourished 
as happily as in their native land. What solace 
they must have brought to homesick hearts! Mrs. 
Earle, in one of her delightful books, thus happily 
expresses the debt we owe to these first flowers: — 
"When I see one of the old English flowers, grown 
of those days, blooming now in my garden, from the 
unbroken chain of blossom to seed of nearly three 
centuries, I thank the flower for all that its fore- 
bears did to comfort my forebears, and I cherish it 
with added tenderness. " 

The periwinkle or myrtle is a pretty vine that 
absolutely refuses to be held in check by walls or 
fences, and slips away through the fields at the 
slightest opening. Its habit of sending out roots 
along its stem as it goes along greatly assists its 
escape from gardens. It never loses its well-groomed 
appearance of cultivation, however. Its trim leaves 
are too glossy and its salver-formed blossoms of 
clear, porcelain blue too dainty to deceive any one, 
however much it may masquerade as a wild flower. 

Another vine with the same flyaway habit is the 
moneywort, sometimes called money myrtle. An 
older name was Twopenny Grass, given from the 
leaves all "standying together of ech syde of the 
stalke lyke pence." While not so pretty as the blue 
periwinkle, the moneywort's yellow blossoms are 
attractive. It has the same progressive trick of 
rooting as it goes along, and can successfully com- 
pete with grass for the possession of a choice part 
of a field. 

Traveling by spreading rootstock as well as by 
seed, the phlox soon reaches the boundary of the 
garden and oversteps it if not controlled. One of 
the most beautiful of our native flowers, it has 
proved very pliant in the hands of the cultivator, 
who has evolved a hundred different shades and 
variations. Away from the care of the gardener, 
however, it soon reverts to the purplish magenta of 



its wild state. The 
creeping phlox, or 
Moss Pink — a culti- 
vated plant here in 
New England — quickly 
returns to the fields 
whence it came, if op- 
portunity offers. It has 
a wonderful power of 
resisting drought and 
flourishes on rocky or 
sandy soil where an- 
other plant would per- 
ish for want of nourish- 
ment. 

One of the most 
striking of autumn 
plants is the Michael- 
mas daisy, or Aster 
Novae Angliae. Our 
British cousins have 
better appreciated its 
decorative value in the 
border and have de- 
veloped many varieties. 
Its desire to possess 
the land frequently 
leads to its banishment 
from our gardens. 
Nothing daunted, it takes possession of waste places 
and rears its tall trusses of rose or purple blossoms 
amid a tangle of briars and weeds. The hundreds 
of seeds developed each year bear the plants still 
further on their journey, and ere long Michaelmas 
daisy will be as widely spread as its more humble 
relatives among the asters. 

It is hard to realize that the ubiquitous tansy 
was once a cultivated plant. This "herb o' grace" 
was highly esteemed in England as a medicine and 
as a flavor in cookery, and was among the earliest 
plants brought over by the colonists. At first care- 
fully cherished in the herb garden, it soon spread 
about the dooryard and then to the roadside. "Bitter 
Buttons" was an old-time name for it. In England 
at Easter time cakes or tansies were made — strange 
concoctions of eggs, cream, spices and sprigs of 
tansy. Old Izaak Walton affirms that a "Tanzie for 
Lent" made of minnows "fried with the yolks of 
eggs, the flowers of cowslips and of primroses, and 
a little tansy, . . . make a dainty dish." In cer- 
tain parts of New England tansy was used to flavor 
the Fast Day Pudding. Tansy bitters, made of 
tansy leaves steeped in New England rum, were a 
favorite spring medicine. 

Besides these plants that seemingly choose to 
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leave the shelter of a garden and take their chances 
on the highroad, there are others forced by unkind 
fate to lead a wild life and battle for their existence. 
On any country road one finds the deserted house, 
with broken pane and desolate air, a clump of faith- 
ful lilacs guarding the door. The hands that 
planted and tended them have long since been at 
rest; the flowers live on, mute testimony that here 
lived a flower-loving soul that snatched time from 
her many household tasks to plant a little garden 
and set out a fragrant lilac bush. The lilacs often 
outlive the house itself and thrive beside the crumb- 
ling cellar walls. "Laylocks," as they were known 
and spelled, were front-yard favorites in Colonial 
days from the time Sir Harry Frankland brought 
them over the seas for the garden of fair Agnes 
Surriage. There was no more universally popular 
flower, none that is so suggestive of home and home 
making. 

Close beside the lilac one is very apt to find 
straggling bushes of snowberry — an insignificant 
shrub in summer, with mildewed leaves and small, 
rose-colored flowers, but quite attractive when 
covered with snow-white berries, which in olden 
times were used as funeral decorations and as a 
winter bouquet, mingled with dried grasses and 
bittersweet. These winter posies of dried flowers 
and berries were cherished ornaments of the narrow 
mantel shelves, furnishing the only touch of color 
in the gloomy parlors until the coming of spring 
flowers. 

Quaintest of these winter bouquets was the bunch 
of moon-shaped seed valves of the plant called 
"Honestie." Satin Flower was another name, on 
account of the inner membrane which Gerarde de- 
scribed as "thin and cleere shining, like a piece of 
white satten newly cut from the peece." Money- 



flower or Money-in-both-Pockets was still another 
name for the plant, on account of the round seed 
pods, which furnished the children with plenty of 
"money" for mimic trading and exchange. The 
light seeds of the plant are easily carried by the 
wind and in many localities it is found growing by 
the roadside. Sometimes it has been rudely cast 
from gardens because its rich magenta tints do not 
agree with modern notions of flower harmony. In 
the right surroundings it is a lovely flower, blos- 
soming at a time when the garden needs its bright 
tints. 

No old-time garden was complete unless slender, 
flower-studded wands of Peter's Wreath waved by 
the gate and pink plumes of flowering almond 
peeped in at the window. The stunted remains of 
once splendid bushes of these flowers may be found 
along country roads, laden with pink and white 
bloom. 

We think of the rose as a pampered flower that 
needs fostering care to preserve its life, but how 
often it is found by a deserted home-site, choked 
with grass, but bearing its sheaf of fragrant blos- 
soms each June. The cinnamon rose, with its tight 
pink blossoms, diffusing a faint "sinamon smelle" 
.when the flowers are dried, and the single June 
rose, with crimson petals and heart of gold, are 
particularly tenacious of life and long survive the 
hand that planted them. Fat, yellow daffodils, too, 
and delicate hyacinths are frequently found in 
grassy plots where no dwelling has stood for half 
a century — proof of the wonderful power of resist- 
ance of these seemingly fragile flowers, which live 
on long after the once cultivated fields and orchards 
about them have given up the unequal struggle with 
nature and have been covered with trees and 
undergrowth. 



OLD COLONIAL FOOTSCRAPERS 



By Livingston Wright 



THE footscraper was in former days an indis- 
pensable addition to the doorstep and even now 
it performs a distinct service in rural com- 
munities where mud and poor roads prevail. The 
faithful skill of the ancient ironworkers displayed 
a true art in the 
fashioning of 
these things of 
homely use and 
to-day their de- 
signs are studied 
with consuming 
interest by those 
who are building 
modern Colonial 
residences. 

The speed and 
cheapness of 
latter-day cast- 
iron productions 
have only oper- 
ated to increase 
the effectiveness 
of the handwork: 
the pots, pans, 
cranes, andirons, 




The footscraper, one of the most valiant of antiques 



shovels, tongs, chests or whatnot that the careful, 
patient, painstaking artisan in iron turned out at 
the glowing countryside forge and fashioned with a 
peculiar, individual art under the blows of his 
hammer ! We study them to-day, gloat over the dents 

and flattenings 
where the cease- 
less hammer plied 
and decide that 
what other gener- 
ations regarded 
as merely the con- 
ventional — since 
producing by the 
gross from an 
automatically 
moving machine 
had not been 
dreamed of — is 
artistic to a 
degree that passes 
a 1 1 the modern 
machine molding 
and cutting. 

It is the sug- 
gestion which 



